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age idea and stile of speaking was not got rid of even at the Revolution
of 1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament to William and
Mary in these words: "We do most humbly and faithfully submit our-
selves, our heirs and posterities, for ever." Submission is wholly a vas-
salage term, repugnant to the dignity of freedom, and an echo of the
language used at the Conquest.
As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the Revolution of
1688, however from circumstances it may have been exalted beyond its
value, will find its level. It is already on the wane, eclipsed by the en-
larging orb of reason, and the luminous Revolutions of America and
France. In less than another century it will go, as well as Mr, llurke's
labours, "to the family vault of all the Capulcts." Mankind will then
scarcely believe that a country calling itself free would send to Holland
for a man, and cloath him with power on purpose to put themselves in
fear of him, and give him almost a million sterling a year for leave to
submit themselves and their posterity, like bondmen and bondwomen,
for ever.
But there is a truth that ought to be made known: T have had the op-
portunity of seeing it; which is, that notwithstanding appearances, there
is not any description of men that despise monarchy so much as courtiers.
But they well know, that if it were seen by others, as it is seen by them,
the juggle could not be kept up. They are in the condition of men who
get their living by a show, and to whom the folly of that show is so fa-
miliar that they ridicule it; but were the audience to be made as wise in
this respect as themselves, there would be an end to the show and the
profits with it. The difference between a republican and a courtier with
respect to monarchy, is that the one opposes monarchy, believing it to
be something; and the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing,
As I used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke believing him then
to be a man of sounder principles than his book shows him to be, I wrote
to him last winter from Paris, and gave him an account how prosperously
matters were going on. Among other subjects in that letter, I referred to
the happy situation the National Assembly were placed in; that they
had taken a ground on which their moral duty and their political interest
were united. They have not to hold out a language which they do not
themselves believe, for the fraudulent purpose of making others believe it.
Their station requires no artifice to support it, and can only be main-
tained by enlightening mankind. It is not their interest to cherish ignor-
ance, but to dispel it They are not in the case of a ministerial or an
opposition party in England, who, though they are opposed, are still